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Farm tenancy in Jaran oresents an acute problem, the 
solution of which is of fundame:r tal importmee 
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nese landlords; and the Governnernt, too, has long been aware 
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of this fact. Thoush in recent ye 

character have been proposed, the oon sition of the landlord 
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Class has prevented the adontion of effective r 11 » and 


the admittedly serious problem remnins as yet unsolved. 
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economic life of Japan. “hile the ccuntry's recent industrial 
has tended to obscure this fact, tho importance of agriculture in 
national economy is still very great. This does not bespeak, howovoer, 
either rural prosverity or rural prosross.e. On the contrary, a depres= 
sion existed in some agricultural sections of Jmpan long before the 
world slump began. In sharp contrast to the booming 

ties in Japan are impoverishnent, distr 

districts. 
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From time immemorial, agricuiture nxs been tne backbone 
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The feudal concept that a farmer should nmeintain a low standard 
of living has continued to pervade Jnpanese agriculture despite the 
passing of feudalism. The villaze remained in f state of contentment as 
long as agriculture could satisfy the frugal neleds of the farmers. I 
recent years, however, Japan's azricultural economy has not been able 
to provide even this irreducidle minimum for most Japanese farmerse aA 
number ot factors are responsible for this situation. To bezin with, 
there is a great population pressure against a very limited land area 
and the fact that, however hard the farmers try, they cannot increase 
appreciably the area of cultivated land. Many of the dasic ills may 
be traced to the fact that Japanese neasants have always been looked 
unon as the nation's "beasts of burden." The Japanese proverb, coined 


“Assistant Agricultural Economist, Burem of Agricultural Economics. 
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in feudal times — "The neasant is like a sesanum seed; tne more you 
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smeeze the more rou cet" = trpifies a situation that has conti:mued to 
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axes, 2 mee farm debt, exorbitant in st ratcs on farm loans, an 
unf evornad? Penarity bety ices of j neat ial i tural 
unfavorable disparity between prices of industrial and agricul tur: 
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The uneconomic state of Jupanese agricultur 
neavliy upon all tne classes eng i in farming, but it is upon the 
tenant farmers thet the burden falls heaviest. ‘The effects in terms of 
economie and socirl welfare é Lliluwstratec by the fact that nearly 50 
percent of the cultivated aren of Japan is worked by terant farmers and 
almost 70 percent of tuc total numoer of Japanese farin housoholds are of 
tenants and put-tonants, vevirg a farm rent in lind of some 50 to 60 
percent of the crore During thse past 61 se:ndes, the spread of tenancy has 
beenaccompanied by sericus conilicts between lanulord ond tenant, ex 
pressing tuemselves in cemonstrations, stvix2s, injunctions, esrrests, 
md crowth of formtona.t unions, trrough which an organized struggle 
against lanclords is carricd on. 

Characteristic Features of Jx0: nese Agriculture 

From the pcint of view of climatic, seographic, and soil conci- 
tions, Japan may well be classified emong the poorer agricultural coun 
tries. The toposrenvhy of the country, generally steen and mountainous 
and tne none too fertile soil are responsibdle for the Yact tant not 
MULte 15,000, 000 % 


pcres, or only 16 nercent, or the estimated total 

D2 $4,000,000 acres is cultivated. Comnared with other 

countries, the patie is very small; Great Britain cultivates 22 percent, 
A 


France 39, and Italy 41 percent of the total land .area. 
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ne United States, although a considerable area of arable land 
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hus not yet deen put to use, 18 percent of the total area is under cul- 
tivation. 


Natural conditions in conjunction with economic and social factors 
have resulted in smallesenie farming in Jasan. ‘The 5,600,000 households, 
: 2 rural population of about 27,000,000, oc-~upy the relatively 
small aren of arable land; hence, the average farmholding is only 2.6 
acrese The production capacity of agriculture has been increasing stead~ 
ily. This increase, however, is not sufficient to keep pace with the 
expansion in rural population and the maintenance of a higher standard 
of living. The ravid progress of industrialization in Japan has absorbed 
many people from the rural districts, but not in sufficient numbers to 
relieve the pressure against the land, a factor which forms one of the 
basic causes of Japan's azricultural ills. 
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Imortance in the natiorsl economy 
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The industrial revolution in Japan has not meant, : Lt did 4 
England, the elimination of considerntle acrence und *rops om the 
contrary, Japanese farmers have been sot the hard task of incroasin 
self-sufficiency in food, cost whrt it may. The result is taut +5 por- 
cent of the population still liv n farms, and domesti -riculture 
still furnishes 80 pvsrcont of the contry's food (rie requirements 
he romainder being sunvlied by Chosen snd Taiwan. Th t value the 
agricultural output is slishtly larger than that of manufacturing indus- 
tries. Notwithstanding the proverbial prosress cf Japan industrializa- 
tion, capital invested in agriculture is nearly > and lalf tl 
large as tant invested in manufacturing industri nd commerce. More- 
over, it is agriculture that has been facilitating Japan's phenome: 
ind mstri: ‘1 expansion through State subsidies paid out of heavy ] av 
and through an almost unlimited supoly of cheap labor furnished by the 
villase,. 
Farmers standard of livine low 
i Ts vane LOW 

The vital role of agriculture, the canital invested, 2nd the 
wealth produced by it are not reflected in the income or the majority 
of Japanese farmers. In 1925, a prosperous year, the rag acsant 
proprietor had a net income of 1,563 yen (SHA). 1 Deducting house- 
hold expenditures, he had a surplus smounting to 477 yon ($196). n 
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Tarm propr:.stor from agriculture alone was far below the cost of living; 
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even his income from all sources was not sufficient to cover the cost 
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of living, despite the fact that his expenditures during those < years 
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were reduced by 33 and 67 percent, respectively, in comparison wita his 
expenditures in 1925.. The slicht improvement in 1933 raised his income 


from agriculture to 565 yen ($145), a figure still 41 yen ($10) short 
of the estimated cost of living. Only by supplementing this inecme with 
that from other sources could the farmer show a surplus of 120 yen (#31). 
It mst be noted, however, that in every case cited the peasant's ex 
penditures did not include interest on capital invested in land and im 
plements or payment for labor, and that, with the exception of 1925, 
income from eer icu ture alone lagged far behind his requir S 


In 1929, a well-known Japanese agricultural economist came to the 
conclusion that "in tne case of the average peasant proprietor, or part- 
tenant, or tenant farmor, his net income is not sufficient to cover his 
household expenditures, when the calculation of his income relates to 
his agricultural business nlone." 2/ This appraisal seems to be even more 
Justified today, particularly with 3 reference to tenants and part~tenants. 
1/ "Japanese Trade and Industry", Mitsitshi Economic Research Burem, 
London, 1936, p. 172. 

2/ S- Nasu, "Land Utilization in Japan", published by the Institute of 
-Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 1929, pv. 193. 
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Decl i of Azricultural Prices 
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sconomy was under 2 strain, but its rull effect was no reve 116d, chiefly 


because of the hich prices of the two staple Japanese products, rice an 
silk. The first sien of a downward tendency was noted in 1926, and by 
1929 the price of rico had decreased 30 percent and the price of cocoons 
57 porcent, with a similer decline noticeable in other products. The 
worst of the depression came in 1931, when the tutal value or agricul~ 
tural production declined more than 54 percent compared with 1925. The 


advance in »rices wagon the vast 3 years has rejJieved somewhat the im=- 
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mediate problems created by the price decline during tne depressions 
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tous fall in the price of cocoons and the great 


That the vrecipi 
decline in the trice of rice played havoc with the country's agricul- 
tural economy is cenerally coneeded. An additional factor which age 
gravated tne acricultural situation, however, was the price disparity 
between manufactured and agricultural products. The devaluation of 
‘currency in 1352 «aid not result in an immediate rise of agricultural 
prices. It tenclited primarily the manufacturing industries, and prices 


of farm prrodects did a: rise for a longs time. The combined index of 
ices, which declined to 42.4 in 1930, (1925 = 100) 
reachsé 51.7 in 1934. ‘There was no corresponding price movement in 


essential commodities purchased by farmerse In this oe the 
price of samcf Stured fertilizers is of particular significance. In 
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order to maintain a hi; ish level of production, + oy “mast spend in- 
creasingly Larse amounts for fertilizers, which at the present timo ace 
count for S- péeresnt of total cash expenditures of the farming population. 
With 1925 2s 2. base, the index mumber of the value of chemical fertilic- 
®rs. Was ..=.3 in 1930 and 121.5 in 1934. ‘ 
Increase in s-riczltural indebtedness 


The increased disvarity between income and expenditure and the 
severity of the asricultural crisis naturally led to rapidly mounting 
indebtedness. Zstinates of total farm indebtedness in Japan vary; but, 
acording to officisl sources, in August 1936 farm indebtedness totaled 
4,091,000,000 yen (31,186,000,000). 3/ This did not include the debt of 
the large landowmers. Total farm indebtedness is probably not less than 

6,000,000,000 yen ($1,740,000,000), or an average of slightly over 1,000 
yen ($290) per household. A large portion of this debt must be traced 
to the land purchased by farmers at highly inflated prices. lLandvalues 
went up sharply during the World War and post-war boom years. Between 
1918 and 1924 they were at their peak, rising from 721 yen ($370) per 
acre to 946 yen ($388) during that period. According to the Bank of 
Japan, during this »eriod of advancing land prices farm indebtedness 
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3/ Japan Weekly Chronicle, September 24,:1936. The conversion of year into 
United States currency is based on the average exchange rate of the given 


year. 
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increased by over 1,000,000,C yen (3410, : )- & Another sider 
rtion of ree debt nas ceen contracted, not for productive purposes, m' 
to meet housenold exmenditures,. 
Whatever the nature of the indebtedness, the sums advanced in 
Governnent loans at low interest rates were too small to o: t: bur 
of the farnerse Over a period of many years, the Jananes yOV or! nt 
his been lioeral with various forms of industrial subdsidi.s, bome, r 
tae C st \ urt. - tare ft: Wine 7 ee Rut D nN v ic tin wer j t : » . 
the subsidizers, little was forthcomins. In agriculturrl circles it 
was considered’ that one of tho vractic:l] woys of denling with the situs 


tion would be a moratorium on farm debts. No such treatment h: 
accorded to farmers, od thcre is no immediate vrospect of cuttine dowm 
their load. On the contrary, the trend is in the opposite direction, 
onc of the main causes Deing excessive interest charges. 


The average debt of 1,000 yen (3990) is sufficiently heavy even 
if carried at a G=percent rate of interest, ot such a rate is the ox 
ran ig rather than the rule. according to officinl sources, in 193: 

nearly 43 percent of tae farm loms carried wm annual interest rate 
aaa from 7 to 10 percent, and tie remnining 57 »vercent of the loans 
1 . 


an interest rate above 10 wercent. 5/ The avera rate for al ofa) 
was lz nercent. In reality, nowever, tne rates nre much hicher. It 


was estimated that "of his (farmer! s° totenl loans, 57 vercent huve been 
advaiced by private lenders at a nominal rate of abuut } 

real rate said to be between 20 and 30 percent." 6/ But even assuming 
that the interest rate on the total fnrm indebtedness is only 12 : 

cent, the yearly charge is. 720 000, 000 ven ($2038,800,000), or 38 sercent 
of the averoge net. farm income during the years 1931-1545. 


Growing burden of taxation 


To the other direct and indirect immosts and charges upon 
Japanese acriculture mist be added the burden of a taxation system that 
weighs more heavily on jJand than on the mobile wealth of trade and ine 


dustry. When in the last decndes of the ninetesnth century Javan ombarked 


on 2 policy of industrislization, most of the cost was onaid by taxing 
agriculture. This volicy has conti:ued ever since, despite the fact 


that Japan is long nast the steze of industrial "infancy." The incidences 


of taxation for the year 1934 reveals the extent to which a stricken 
agricultural economy is discriminated against in favor of a prosperous 
and oxpanding trade end industry. With the decline of farm income, 
which assumed catastrophic proportions after 1929, the burden of taxation 


4/ The Japan Yearbook, 19%, pe 443. , 
5/ Materials on National and Colonial Problems (in Russian), No. B= 9, 
193 3s De 87. 

6/ The Times, London, July 5, 1932. 
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increased still further. Whereas in 1929 in one of the Provinces, for 
instence, taxes absorbed elmost one-third of the net income of e@ typical 
peasant proprietor, in 1951 more than half of his income went to the 


tax collector. 


Teble 1. Incidence of taxation in Japan 
(In percentage of income) 


Annual Agricultural population; eCity dwellers 
engines Landlords ane Foaeans Merchants ‘Menufecturers 
in yen ;:ianded farmers: proprictors : ‘ 
: Percent. Percent : Percent ; Percent 
BOO. ss eevee: eas 34.9 Leow L.5 
9 3 ee 51.4 13.7 vet 
haVieaesewe  §4.1 25.9 13.9 13.6 
f2 64.2 28.0 16.4 17.8 
Ft: : re 58.8 --- 17.9 21.4 


From 2 survey made in 1934 by the Imperial Agricultural Society. Cited 
in F, Utley's "Japan's Feet of Clay", New York, 1937, p. 120. 


Government concern with problem 


The Japanese Government has always concerned itself with the state 
of the country's agriculture, and not only from the fiscal point of view. 
Frior to 1930, the Government's policy was directed mainly toward agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency. Rising production and the fall in prices, 
which became especially pronounced after 1930, brought about a change. 

The main objective of the Government's agrarian policy became stabilize- 
tion and control of prices of agricultural products. 7/ The measures 
undertaken relieved some of the distress of certain groups of farmers but 
did not ameliorate rurel conditions to any considerable degree. Emergency 
measures adopted to relieve the distress among farmers took the form of 
farm-relief works. In1932, the Japanese Government and local administra 
tions appropriated a total of 263,000,000 yen ($73,929,000) for such 
purposes. Of that sum only 88,000,000 yen ($22,563,000) was spent in 1933 
and 53,000,000 yen ($15,746,000) in 1934. As only part of these sums 

were spent in payment for farm labor, the assistance wes of little value. 
The problems of readjusting farm indebtedness, of improving credit facili- 
ties, of reducing the price of fertilizers, end of downward revision of 
taxes were for all practical purposes left virtually untouched. 


There was also left untouched, although a great deal was said 
about it, another fundamental cause of so many of the naladjustments in 


7/ See "Agricultural Policies in Japan: Silk", Merch 2, 1936, issue of 
"Foreign Crops and Markets", and "Agricultural Policies in Japan; Rice", 
July 20, 1936, issue of "Foreign Crops and Merkets." 
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there the similarity ends. 


The differences are far deeper and more significant. ‘The avail- 
adility of land in the United States, as contrzsted with the utter lace 
of it in Japan, which is faced with a rapidly growing eagricultursl popu- 


tation, has given different meanings to the tenancy systems of tas tw 
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countries. The American year-to-year lease system and the very niga 
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mobility of tenent farmers have no counterparts in Japan. There tne 


+) 
tenant is willing to bind himself to the lend - no metter what the 
exactions. Ee cannot ebandon the leased lend, since he has no choice of 
other land and the chances of finding employment in other occupations 
are poor. For this reason in recent years th: strugele waged by the 
tenants ageinst the lendlord is not so much for a reduction or rent as 
for the right to work the lend. In the United States, "tenants still 
move with some freedom up the agricuiturel ladder"; 9/ in Japan tenent 
are in no position to do so. 
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Development of tenancy ; ~22 Jepan 


Farm tenancy in Japan took root uncer feudalism, but it came into 
ts own only with the passing of the feudal system in the second half o 


pee 


Y. Yogi, "The Current Lend problem and the Establishnent of Peasan 
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rietorship", Kyoto University Economic Review, December 1926, pp. 6l-o2. 
Report of the ~ balebco Committee on Fearn Tenancy, February 19357, p.5d. 


outry ves broken up into 
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the nineteenth century. Under the want the co 
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lord cultivated the land, but they did not 


jects of the feudal Ss, 
} neither buy nor sell it nor were they 
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ownership of it, since t! 
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allowed to grow whet cropys they pleased, the feudal lords or their 

wconts interfering to force the cultivation of rice even on unsuitebdie land 
Along with these limitcticns thcre was the obligation on the part of the 
fermer to pav the feudel lord a tax varying from 30 to 70 percent of 

the «ross crops. The tex wrs in accordance with ea time-honored prin- 

ciple thet "feruers should neither live nor die." 

Towerd the end of the feudal systom, various devices were invented 
to elude the prohibition on the sale of land. Many rarmers were com- 
pelled to mortecese their holdings in order to reise sufficient masns to 
satisfy-the lords! demands 2s well as their own needs. YFeilure to re- 
pey the loans resulted in foreclosures, and land passed, in fact although 
not in theory, into the hands either of the rising merchant class or of 
the more prosperous farmers. Those who lost the land sank to the status 
of tenent sermere: T:ere emerced a new:class of absentee landlords and 
&® class of tenants who did not own the land they cultivated. 

After the abolition of feudalism in 1868, the peasants were 
grented a logel title to their holdings, and likewise the title to the 
many secretly hold properties wos recognized. It wes estimated that in 
thie seventies of the lest cantury elmost 20 percent of the total acreage 
under crops vas cultivated by tenants. The rapid edjustment from a 
feudal to a money economy worked hardship on many independent farmers. 
The necessity of obtaining cesh to meet heavy taxotion led many into 
indebtedness, frequently resulting in the loss of the land. The spread 
of farm tenancy was also eopngtubaneye: by the fact that the landowners and 


well-to-do feruers, who owned more land than need could themselves cul- 
tivate, found it more profitable to rent it to a multitudes of tenants 
than to work it with hired lebor. Moreover, for many years the Japanese 
urban middle class has invested its savings in the purchase of land in 
accordence with the widely prevelent view thet land is a gilt-edged 
security, paying not less than one-half of the crop as rental. 


Tenants cultivate half the land 


Tenancy in Japan has reached a point where 54 percent of the 
irrigated rice land and 40 percent of the nonirrigeted lend are culti- 
vated by tenents and part-tenents. On the whole, the two groups cule 
tivate 48 percent of tie nec total areble land. Of the 5,617,486 farm 


households, in 1934 almost 41 percent were composed of independent farm 
owners, 27 percent of leitdoios who owned no land at all, and 42 percent 
of part-tenants and part-owners. It should be noted that fully 69 per~ 
cent of the total number of farmers are wholly or partly tenants. 
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limited cultivated area of the country 


» he 


nd in groat holdings. Estates of 1,VC0 ecres or ror re very row 
number. Those who possess 75 acres ares reted amon= the sreat iandownors, 
while the owner of an estate of 25 ncros belongs to the middie 

panese agricultural statistics record only 5,547 land eTs witn over 
125 acres each, the averese size of these holdi: bei ‘ res, ) 
46,000 with ean eree of from 25 to 124 acres, or vera: re 

jotwithstanding the scarcity of lerse proverties, there is a striking 
inequel ity in the rgd of Sayeed in v@ven Woile official 
data are lacking, it is uncfficially estimated thet slightly more tha: 
half of all the ferners of cha own only Y percent of the total dA 


under cultivetion, wherees 8 percent of the farmers own 50 percen 
total land. 


The tenants and part-tenents rent from the landowners e total of 

Maer. OO acres, or an average of 1.8 acres. The amount of land tille 

r tenant farmers alone is not recorded in tne official Japaneses Agri- 

maldesad Statistics, but the aversge size of @ tonant holdin is some- 
wnat less than 1.8 acres. sae for instance, one of the biggest 
estates, cons hd of 4,0 2C is tenanteod by 2,406 fremilivs 

(14,000 persons ), B average or 1.6 ecres per tenant family. Lv 


It has alreedy been indicated that even the income of a proper 
owning farmer from agriculture alone is not suffici 
expenses and all thse charges connected with his fara This insufficiency 
is still more epperent in the case of the less priv 
ers. According to an official investigation cited 
average pertial tenant, es well as the tenant t 
surplus only when the area of the farm under his meansvement is larzer 
then 4 acres." 11/ The difficulties which confr ' : 
who cultivates less than 4 acres - 2 m > : 
tenants - are quite apparent, especislly when one considers the condi- 
tions under which a tenent rents his lend. 


Landlord-tenent relationship 


Rent contracts for a long period are rare, although there is in 
existence 2 so-called "permanent" tenancy system, adopted in order to 
facilitate the cultivation of newly reclaimed lend. While it is not 
uncommon to find a tenant femily working the sams land from zensretion 
to generation, most agreements ere for from 3- to 5-year periods. In the 
case of fruit and mulberry gardens, however, the term of the agreement 


10/ R. B. Hell, “Some Rural Settlement Farms in Jepan", Geographic ° 
Review, Jemery 1931, p.115. 
11/ §. Nasu, op. cit., p. 198. 
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is usually fr 10 to 15 yvyearse Somctines the agreements de not specify 
any fixel period 2t all, the farner veing allowed to wrk the lance con- 
; 
ti ui isly 5 LQéead ne nea TNE mood wi’! of the landiorde 
Mact nf th a. ™ te ara nwa Nata «aves Jat] . r some vears 
io ) Uls ¢ 2. semenvs we OLate iL UE AVAL dn 3-404 & o Li S 
back show thet onl o1 pereoent of the arzreemente wore in writing. Fro 
; “a rj ball De I. . ™?r ¢ ™>) Ce on | ss ao tao fF ies ott an ie tae 
a Llegn ase . VaOwe *< rel agresments are vague na unservLs CLO DY e 
Whether writt roral, they. "usuelly neve a provision to the —" 
that the lendlord shall heave the right t- ct baci: the land whenever ne 
deoms it nceeessery", 12/ provided he gives notice in aceordenc: “with 
estoblishcd custom. The tenant, too, hrs 2a right to ebrozate the agrec- 
ent: but in practice this vrivilere is exercised solely by landlords, 
end in recent yeers it has served as one of tne basic causes of bitter 
conflict between lendlord and tenartse While there is no provision 
hat the tenant shall be compensatcd by the landlord for 2 recovered 
bee he is entitled to "2 partini compensation, if the field has 
standing crain, for the labor the tenant put in and for seed and 
menures which had been usede' 13/ If, however, the tenant is in arrears 
with his rent, the lnandlord may evict him and take back the land with, 
ss a matter of course, the stoncing cropse In some cases, allowance is 
d J 
made for the cost of fertilizerse Improvement of the land mace by tenants 
is rarely compensatede 
The two characteristic fr ame of farm tenancy in Japan, as 
Gcistineulished from those in se tin ited States, ars as follows: Japanese 


in; 
tenants have their own houses and sunply their 
fertilizer, and they zenerelly pey ea fixed rental in 
land instead of a share of the crope The so 
system" is adopted only in the few rerions th 
to natural calamiticse The rent is not fixed beforehand but 
on of the crope 

as in Z00d VYeourse This 
ocr harvest upon the tenant 
. 


mined every year after exemininge the condit: 
part, the size of the rent is based on yiel 
throws the full burden of the loss from ap 
unless he can obtain a reduction in his rent. The cre seldom 
h develonmen and, faced with 


- ¢ ~ 


contein provisions to take care of suc 
a poor crop, the tenant is often compcllcd to ask fer a reduction. The 
Q 


. ..9 s O on - As 
rovides the occasion for a great manv disputes 


suvsequcat bargaining 


¥ 
‘ 
~~ a 


betweer landlords md tenants. 


A Cot 
ec 


Rents: exacted from tenants ere very highe: According to the 
Jananese Agricultural Year Book, the Japnnere rate is seven times that 
in England, three and a half tines that in Germany, four times that in 
Italy, and three times that in Denmeric anc the Net stead. The pres 
sure of the rapidly growing rural population against a limited agricul- 
tural land area is the all-important factor that keeps rents so highe 


12/ Se Kaweada, "Tenant System in Jepan and Korea", Kyoto University 
Econoniec Review, 1926, I, 4), 


13/ Tbide 
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vantage of a favorcedle market situatione The suostitution o} ~ oo 
or a + os $ lesein _ oe “mA mAh a Ven - o ep 3 om lea « - oe 
rent system for payments in kind wuld undoubtedly hev: salutary e:fcct 


upon the economic status of the tenant 


The outstanding foct wiich emerecs from this survey is the! 2 
Japenese tenent farmer sives more then half of his crop to the lonclord. 
The significance of this situation is enhinced by tne fret tart all th 
tenant receives from the linilord is the iy 
entircly by the t: nant, vno clso pays oll xssessments and cues except 
tne lard tax 


| ’ i" wv . _ A + \< 4 - 3. - 5 - 7 ; y ¢* 4 ‘ r : 
When the nature of londlord=-tenent relationships is considered, a2 
Qucstion crises as to its m ean nz in terms cf the economic wellebcing 


of the tenant. A study of the buieets of 35 ten mnts ms tonducted by 
the Jepanese Department of Agriculture in 1920. Althouch the number of 
c2ses considered was small, the surve: + 

ants’ standard of livinge It showed that 

Se? acres hed a deficit.of 44 yen, or $22. The deficit wuld ary 
been greater but for the fact that the tenant spent nothine for the 
education of children (as asainst 427 and 29 yen, the sverace for land- 
lords and farmer-proprietors, respec tively) or for socinl activit 

ena no allowence was made for interes on debtse It snould pe acdead 
that rare is the tenent vho is not burdened with debt. 
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Shuichi Harada, "Labor Conditicns in Janan", New York, 1925, pe 4. 


The Japanese Department of Agriculture concucted another investi- 
gation of the budgets of 208 tenants durine the year September 1926 - 
August 1927. It revealed that the average income of a tenant farmer 
from all possible sources was not sufficient tn cover his living expenses. 
The tenant's yearly income fron agriculture alone amounted to 567 yen 
($267), while his exvenses for the corresponding period were 975 yen 
($459), or a deficit of 408 yen ($192). Even the additional income de- 
rived from all other sources fell short by 25 yen ($12) of making up the 
deficit. 14/ , 


A survey mace in 1929 by the Imperial Agricultural Society of 
Japan, dealing with the income of a tenant cultivating 2e5 acres, indi- 
cates in still another way the uneconomic character of a typical farm 
Operated by a tenante On this farm the total rice harvest of 93 bush- 
“els involved 2 cost, exclusive of rent, of 272 yen ($125). After the 
payment of rent, there remained at the tenant's disposal 42 oushels of 
h rice at an estimated value of 241 yen ($111), or 31 yen ($14) less than 
> it cost him to produce his crope 
The cases cited are typical of the Japanese tenant farmers as 2 
groupe They reveal a standard of living bordering on destitutione 


; 14/ Se Nasu, Ope Cite, pe 198. 
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formerly to accept their low economic status without strugeice i00e 


increasing dissatisfaction h nenifested it in ¢t ro wi yumbor 
of disputes betiwoen mdlords and tenonts, disput 5 ri } rac- 
ter that they have assumed the proportion of "Tr 2ve tion: . 
- 
That the prospects for the future sive rise to srent ciet i - 
trated by the fact t} tné problem of farm te now ? ronerally 
-_ = mae . ‘ ‘ 
iaentified with the solution of the Japanese 1 ro . wh . 
4 
The long-established landlord=-tenant relationship continued till 


about the end of the World War without causing much open struzszie be- 
loa! . . . 
T'9 . 1 


tween the two sroupse be sure, tenants were never tisfied with 
a 

neir cconomic status, tut before and durine the war they wer: ownat 
better off than »ftere In addition, their corservati nd inzrained 

feudal custom oy oocdience to Landlords helped to reduce friction to a 
minimume Durin=s the last two decades, howcver, this relationshiy S 
undergone a grent chensee The growing agricultural distr , the 
strengthenins of the inéustrial laber movement in Jap2n, and the spread 
of ideas oppo aceiageh to old=-established concepts — all these made landlorc- 
tenant relations very similar to those prevailing between industrial 
workers and their aad ae ade, Antazonistic organizations, such as tenant 
unions and landlord unions, have developed, and both the number anc the 
seriousness of disnutes have increased rapidly. 


The following t2ble shows that since 1917 e number of disputes 
nas increased from 85 to nearly 6,0COC annually. € 
only disputes that come into the open; the actual exte 
must be reckoned as very much greatere During the firs 
the war, disputes were confined to a few districts, but 
they occurred in practically every part of Japan. In general, the geo- 
graphical distribution of tae disputes reflects the extent of agricul- 
tural distress in the respective districts. This fact explains the shift 
of a greater number of disputes from the rice to the predominently silk 
areas when the price of cocoons reached bottom, and later on to certain 
areas of the northwest stricken by famine. It is to be noted that every 
Gispute involved an average of four or more landlords and twenty or more 
‘tenants. This is explained by the fact thet a tenant often rents land 
from a number of landlords, all of whom may be involved in a particular 
Cispute. 
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are menifold, but the following 


The ceuses underlying the disoutes a 
two beceme outstanding durines the twentic Excessive rents and the at- 
of j 0 t 


es 
rninete, or their refusel to renew, 


tempt on the part of the i rds to te é 
leases. Prior to the period under consideration, disputes arose only in 


times of poor yields. More recently, however, demands for permanent re- 
duction in rents have been mode by the tenents, irrespective of the size 


of the yicld. Whereas disegresments previously occurred efter the har- 
vest, they now often begin before the sowing. 


In 1921, excessive rents caused 4 percent of the total number of 
disputes, but 5 years later the percentage had risen to 73. Sime then, 
however, disputes in connection with the reduction of farm rent have de- 
creased in number, but those caused by the attempts of landlords to evict 
tenants heve increased annually. In 1924, only 1.6 percent of all dis- 
putos were attributed to this cause; in 1926 the figure rose to 7.5 per= 
cent; 10 years leter it reached over 60 percent. On the other hand, only 
18 percent of the disputes in 1936 were attributed to demands for rent 
reduction as agninst 736 percent in 1926. 


The motives behind recent attempts of landlords to terminate 
tenancies may be treced to a nunber of factors. Among them ere the 


Japan se Ferm Tentunc: 
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desire to set a greater return from ths lance oy cult ti it wit 
hired labor; the desire te avoid tenant dliric.lt-e $i.e - 
both voluntary end involvntery, and the conse quent te. ¢ 

owners to recover the land for tneir own use; the terminetion 

in cccordance with acreenents; in reletiveiy low ca: s | fa i t 
pay the rent; and, finelly, the opportunity to ro-ivt t t 
tenants at higher retes. 

Thus, in Japan tne strucele detween the Landlord i tue tenant 
has greduelly centered upon the vital questioa - the rient of t t t 
to cultivete the lend. The latest decisions of Jepanesa court 0 t 
recognize such e right. It Must ve vempnée sized, nowaver, v t certein 
traditions going dDacx to tne drys of feudalism neve cefiniveiy recoge 
nized the right of tenancy ‘Before tho peasant ned cured t ierht 
of full ownership, his rizsht of cultivetion ws 7s ized in 
practice end in deeds of sales. * * * It became the custom in some placos 
to regard long-term leases as peruenunt, and even annual leases tended 
to become permanent." 15/ for tnis reason, in meny rosions "the J MOT 

= permanent leases were sublet ond trinsfurred * * ™ tne tenet ey- 
ng all the texes duc from thse land, end ennsiaering tr vlves os good 
@s proprietors. In Tosa and other wostern Proviswces, the real proprietor 
Wes ower the “holder .f under'’eni the tant tre ‘holder of upper 
land. '" 16/ 

The attack of the landlord asvainst tne tenant's right in the 
land threetens the very existence of tne tenant. The manese courts 
ere taking the position that, since the land velongs tio lendlord, 
he is free to do with i+ as ha dacvms fit - hence thy court injunction 
as 2a weapon for evicting a tenant. The tonehts, on the other ansnd, 
protest, chiefly bd; r refusing to osy texes ond rents, by withdrewing 
their children from public scncols and setting up speciel tenrns 
schools, end by verious acts of saboteze and vio.ence. 


Concilietion boards 


The growing number of eyqates induced tae J 
to take some 2ction in the mo2tt The outcome was 


_ 


Tenancy Disputes Bill, siasiilind. in 1924. 17, Tois 


lation and en erbditretion act. It provides, tirst, 
dling of disputes in the court, thus avoiding the co 
civil law, end, second, for arbitration by 2 comnitt 


judge end severel citizens. The letter are not requ 


but are expected to be acqucintad with tne needs end 
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15/ Dorothy J. Orchard, "A-rarian Prot! 
16/ Journal of the American Orientel 
Part II, p. 180. 

17/ "A New Method of Tenancy Disputes adjustment in 
tional Lebor Review, March 1925. 
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‘licstion or arbitration may tbe either 


parties. The applicants for concilietion o ra 
party, or both parties TOSHO SY An eppeel for conciliation and arbi- 


b 
tration stays all other procesdings on that issue Where the parties 
wy 


to the dispute are numerous, they 
tive from among their mimbder to act as their agent, or the court may 
order the appointment or such © repre sentative. 


nav volantarily eopoint ea representa-= 


A dispute may be cealt with in one of three weys: the court 
itself may settle it; the court may refer it to an arbitration committee; 
Or the court may turn it over to 2 private aerbditre r ar 2) 


7] 
+S Ee | 
© 


roi t =) i 

The usu2l course is the eppointment of an arbitrction committee; 
court is bound to follow this courss if requested to by the disputants. 
Procedure. before the committee is the same es procedure before the court. 
If the parties in dispute express their satisfection with the committee's 
decision, it becomes affective end is trensferred to the court fora 
formal approval. The court is bound to approve the decision unless it 

db 


C 
cons j.ders it Nextr re Ordinerily unjust a r ° 
decision acquires the f ou Li 


Many settlements ere reached by direct negotiations between th 
two perties, but more than SO percent of the disputes are settled under 
the auspices of the act. The settlement of ea dispute which arose early 
in 1931 and is typical of a nucber of others vrovided for the following: 
A 30-percent reduction in rent: peyment of rents for 1929 and 1930 at 
the same time end not later then Mey 10, 1931; 2 written apology to the 
lendlord from two tenants and an ore] one from the remaining four; equal 
division betwoen landlord end tenents of expenses incurred in connection 
with the conflict; dismissel of court proceedings upon payment of the rent. 


Tenant and landlord orvenirations 


In the days before benancy in Japan became a burning issue, @ 
conflict between & landlord and a tenant was dealt with on e purely 
individual basis. Ine bargain over rent, the tenant wes et a dis- 
advantese, since any reduction depended more upon his final inability 
to pay than upon any equelity of bargeining power. Only in isolated 
cases were temporary associations formed for the purpose of increasing 
the bargaining power of the tenant. As the number of conflicts grew 
and the issues sharpened, tenants came to a fuller realization of the 

i 


Significance of collective bargaining. This led to the formation of 

tenant unions to protect the interests of their members through col- 

lective action. Landlords, fecing the union activities of tenants, have 
n f their own for 


recognized the ehenthy of organizing into unions o 
the defense of their interests. n eddition, there are the so-called 
"harmony" unions. The object of these is the improvement of the lend- 
tenure system and the prevention of disputes by maintaining friendly 
relations between land@wners end tenants. It should be noted thet the 
initiative in forming "harmony" unions rests either with district 


authorities or with landowners. 
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18/ "Industrial and Labor Information", International Labor Office, 
Geneva, September 27, 1926, po. 492-493, 
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Taere remains in operation, therefore, only the plan inaugurated 
in 1926. During the 8 years, 1926-1933, nearly 120,000 tenants were as- 
Sisted in the purchase of 126,000 acres, or slightly over 1 acre per 
tenant. The acquired land represented only 1.8 percent of the entire 
rented lande Consicerins the vrovisions of the program, not much more 
could have been accomplished. It is obvious, then, that from the stand- 

I f the tenancy problem this measure is of little 


7 
point of a solution 
practical simific 
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20/ Y. Yogi, "The Current Land Prodlem and the Establishment of Peasant 
Proprietorship", Kyoto University Economic Review, December 1929, pe 73. 
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1926 program provided that the annual payment on the pri D 

loan was not to exceed the annual rent R calsted to the land purchase. The 
new small holder must supplemont this. } r ) 
terest on the loan = at a low rate, to be sure — andal 

was not required to pay as a tenant. It is patent, 
purchased under such conditions not only fails to improve the extremely 
low economic status of tenants but is likely to make it wors and fur= 
ther legislation along such lines, while advanitag rs, 
aseravate even further the difficult Japonese tenancy preblem. Of cours 
if the annual payments were reduced by the repayment of the prin 0 
a longer period of time, the tenants! disadvantage would be lessened to 

a certain extent. 
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With respect to the other pressing problems whicn concern all the 
eericultural groups, the measures thus far adopted by the Government have 
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Indemnities are paid only upon tne expert determinetion of losses 
suffered by the insured in accordance with official rules Losses due 
to the negligence of the insured or to the nonobdservance of officially 
approved rules of good farming ars “not indemnifisd. This point hes been 


&@ cardinal tenet of the Soviet insurance policy since 1964, when 


Government decree cestizated the considerable lexity thet prevailed, it 
wes claimed, in the indemnification of insurance losses. 


Indemnification follows a proportional principle. Losses fro 
the insurable hazards are calculated as percentages of what the produc- 
tion would have been on the dameged area ir the demage from the specific 


cause had not occurred, and corresponding percentage of the rixed cash 
ndemity is paid. If, for instance, 50 percent of the estimated crop 

on a certain area is damaged as a result of the insured hazard, then 

50 percent of the emount of insurance is pei s indemnity. If, however, 
the apie Perc 2g exceeds the estimated vol : he crop prior to 
the damage, in fixed prices (i.e6., prices peid by the Government for conm- 

pulsory doliveriss and lower wea, the fr | ), then the lat~ 
ter is made the besis for edjust 1 
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Reseeding of the dameged area with the same or another crop is 
required where this is possible. In the case of grains, legumes, sun- 
flower seed, mustard seed, tame hay, and silage crops, indemnity dug on 
the original crop is paid after the required reseeding tekes place. In 
the case of all other crops, the farmers are reiubursed only for seed 
(at fixed prices) and for the reseeding work. Subsequent to reseeding, 
the new crop is covered by insurance without peyment of additional. 
premiums. 
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Table 1. Crop insurance coverage, per hectare, 
| ‘ions of the Soviet Union a, 


- ¢ gpecific risk ! All-risk insurance 
Region / ___—_ingurance Crops b/ si 
and i _Groaps of crops 3 Cotton ; Tobacco a. 
type of ie ae Rie ee wee lee one : soy= 
farm '  Q, d/ e/ .irri- irri- : Ciga- ‘Macho: beans 
+: gated gated | rette : Ka 
: ‘Ru Eubles: Rubles: ‘Subles: Suules Rubles Rubles : Rubles 
R2£.0en, ¢/  : , : , : 7 } 
Collectivec....: ie 180: 450:¢/ 220: = : 955: 350; 40 
Members 0: ) } } 3 : . : 
collectivos..: 45: 160: 400'g/ 190; -- : 840: 350 85 
Individusl | : . : 
farmers.....: 455 150; 375'g/ 190 -- : 840; 350; 65 
Collectives....: 60: 175: 450; --: 90 h/1,415 : 400; 80 
Members of 
collectives..: 50; 160; 400: =: 65 h/1,180: 400: 60 
Individual | 3 , : 
farmers......! 50; 150° 375'  --. 65 'b/1,180 : 400 60 
a/ According to the law of July 19, 1934. b/ Various other crops, such 
@s hops and ci.c*tor beans, are covered by this type of insurance. 
c/ Cereals, le, mes, sunflower seed, tame hay, and silage crops. 


ad/ Potatoes, root crops, and industrial crops (except those subject to 
ell-risk insurance). e/ Vegetables, fruits, and vineyards. f/ Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republics. g/ Uzbek Republic in Turkestan 

of Centrel Asie, the principal cotton-growing area. h/ Transcaucasia. 


Table 2. Average crop insurence premium rates on specified crops 


in_ce Senin sopkene, of the’ Maid Taian of 
atsn Tlie s pet a bes _________. 


Heil, rain- . Frost, smother- _All-risk insurance 


Region and 


type of farm ‘storms, other : ing, flood, Sobacmfobacce _ Soy- 
._storms, fire ‘excess moisture. b/ , b/ beans b/ 
¥ Rubles Ruples_ ' Rubles: Rubles: Rubles 
R.S.F.$.R. c, 7 
Collectives.....' 1.15 2.10 wee Same” ie 
Members of , : 
collectives...' + 3.90 Y ar Sea ae 
Individual 
farmers.......: ae 5.0C —— oe oe 
Ukraine ! . 
Collectives.....: 1.30 2.10 ; 
Members of : ; 
collectives...' os 30° 3.90 
Individual : ; . 
___farmers.......! 2.65 5,00 


e/ According to the law of July 19, 1934. b/ Averege for the Soviet Union. 
c/ Russian Soviet Federated Socielist Republics. 
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may oe covered by insursarce. 


There are vrovided various rubates and exemotionse New settlers, 
for example, duriue the first yeur of settlement vay 50 percent less 
n rural insurancs (insurance of all kinds wrescribed by law). 
is also provided that when some hazard cccurs that is not j 
in a pé rticular region, iusurance premiums for othor hazards prescribe 
law may be Seb oscienie oy the sutkoritiss up to 90 reent of the total 
cunt legal Iuee Fixvteen percent of the total amount of premiums 
wes ete on all kinds of rural insurances is sporonriated for oreventive 
measures acainst fire, rloods, and animal disctases. 
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insurance rremiuz are paid in three instaliments murine tn 
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tion of premiums as for the assessment and collection of taxes. Arre ws 
on insurance oremiums are collected i ) 
taxes. A court order has been required since April 1947 for the col- 
lection of arrears. <A certain minizmm of personal property, however, is 
exempt from attachment. The funds vaid bd: the Government on losses are 
also legally free from garnishment or attachuent vroceedines, excent 

for unpaid insurance premiums. 


cConsideraodle emuhasis is rlaced at present on the mpraenen ary, 
nonooligatory insurance or crops. This supplementary insurance is in- 
tended to oridge the gap between the amouit of coverage rixed by he 
compulsory insurnnce and the estimated values of the crop in fixed 
prices at which comsulsory deliveries (of a certain quantity of gruin 
per hectare, vor example) are sunposed to be made to the Governme 
It. was planred in 1937 to cover with surplementary insurance 17 ve 
of the area under grains and lesumes, <5.9 vercent of the tobacco a 
and 41.5 percent of the cotton area. This insurence is supovo 
volurtary, but it was stated by the head of the State Insurance Adninis- 
tration that in practice "there were cases of flagrant violation of the 
voluntary principle." 4/ 
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4; S. Arclov, Ekxonomicheskain Ghizn, February 8, 1937. 
’ J ’ 
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ting solely to th ie amount of premiums collected and to 


Data ” a 
irs2a for crop insurance alone are not avail- 


the amount ay 1 ¢ 
able. Premiums collected for all types of compulsory insurance (crop, 

livestock, vire, etc.) ir 1936 amounted to 859, 70U, 900 rubles and for 

voluntary insurance of a similar kind to 120,400,000 rubles, accordine 
to a statement of the head of the State Insurance Adm inistration. The: 
were paid out as indemities for losses incurred 291,000,000 rubles to 
collective farms and 143,500,000 rudles to members of collective farms 
and to individusl farmers “eth ‘wopacnaes 134,600,009 rubdles were appro- 


priated for preventive measure 


~ 


In considerins the system of Soviet crop irsurance, it must de 
borne in mind that it is still in an experimental stage, as is tiue of 
so much of Soviet azricultural organization. It is too early, there~ 
fore, to make any definitive aprraisal. That the insurance system has 
@ broad, national scope must be considered a cefinite advantage. It 
should be noted that it is a commulsory scheme with 9 provision for 
supplementary insurance on a voluntary basis. Placed as it is ona , 
cash basis, the scheme has, of course, aulhated from the low purchasing 
power of the ruble in the hands of the farmer. But with a strengthen- 
ing of the ruble and a gradual return to a single system of prices 
which is the avowed objective of the Soviet Governmert, this drawback, 
of course, should disapnear. dAnotner serious disadvantage, from the 
andpoint of farmers, is that the createst hazard of Russian agricul- 
ture ~ the drought ~ is not covered by insurance in the case of most 
of the important crops . 5/ 


The premiums seem to be low, but the technique of adjusting 
losses apvears, on the whole, to be a complicated one. Complaints 
of delay, as well as of Leable, in indemnification of losses were 
voiced in Soviet publicutions. Failure to declare losses because of 
the fear of prosscution also was mentioned. Finally, it is obvious 
that actuarial considerations are not of primary importance in this 
insurance scheme. | 


EF 


5/ After the harvest each year, the collective farms are supposed to as- 
semble the secd supply necded for sowing and grain rescrves for contin- 
gencies, but only after paying the grain tax in kind and for the services 
of the machine-tractor stations, also in kind. So far, however, the 
occurrence of a serious drought,as in 1935, umaally makes it necessary 
for the Government to grant grain loans to collectives to alleviate, at 
least partly, the short age of seed and of the feed and food supply. 
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The expansion of the winter-vegetable industry in Cube to a posi-~ 
tion of some importance in the export trade of thet country is largely a 
development of the last 15 years. It has been primarily an outgrowth of 
two factors - (1) the growing demand in the United States, and to 2 lesser 
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Prepared in pert from materisl submitted by G 
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growing districts of Cuba in the winter of 1936-37, an 


American consular officers in Cuba. 
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end O.4 percent; potatoes, 
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mited Stetes Imports of Cuban Veretables 


It is believed that the United States import figures shown in 

table 1 set forth more aeccuretely the total volume of shipmerts to the 
United States market than would Cuban export figures. The Cuban offi- 
cial export figures are not available on a crop-yeer besis; and, in 
addition, reshipments to Cenade aad the difference in methods used by 
the Cuban end United States authorities in compiling their records 
prevent 2 satisfectory comparison of the volume of vegetable exports 
from Cuba with the volume of imports into the United States. The United 
States import figures in table 1 have been placed on a crop-year (July- 
June) basis so as to reflect the anmual Ouban crop movement. 


It will be noted from tadle 1 that United Stetes imports of winter 
egetables from Cuba have shown rather wide fluctuetions from year to 
year. However, imports of tomatoes, the most important of the Cuban 
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winter vegetables, have been consistently larger in the past 3 years 
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PRODUCING AREAS OF SELECTED 
VEGETABLES, CUBA, 1936-37 
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During the pest 3 years the totel quantities of fr rerzet 
imported from Cuba heave been substantially creater tn the rlior 
yeers of the 10-year period from 1927-28 to 193¢- Incressea 1m % 
of tomatoes are primarily responsible for these increases.  smports 
other veget>bles have averaged somewhat less than in the 3 pre-depr Lon 
years (1927-28 to 1929-30). They have deen, however, bstantir 
larger then the figures for the depression yesrs. 

The large increase in cur imports %f tometoes from Cube in t 
years represents a shift in our principal source of supply of in; t 
tomatoes from Mexico to Cube. While imports from Quba increased it n 
average of 21,013,000 pounds in the pre-depression yeers of 1927-28 bt 
1929-30 to an averege of 42,318,000 pounds in 1934-25 to lysoed7, 1 v 
from Mexico dsclined from an averege of 99,015,000 pounds in the earli 
period to an average of only 42,955,000 pounds in the t yeers. Ail- 
go, imports of fresh tomatoes frrom the British West Indies, which wer 
of some importance in the pre-depression yerrs, sre now negligible 

Changes in economic conditions and consumer purchasing power in 
the United States, efforts towerd crop diversification in Cube, changes 
in the United States tariff on fresh vegetebdles under the Tarifi act of 
1930 end the Cuban-American trede avreement of 1924, 2nd verying weather 
conditions with their influence on production in Cube and the other major 
sources of supply, Florids end Mexico, heave all contributed to the fluc- 
tuations in imports from Cube. 

Principal Growing Regions and Farm Methods 

The principal commercial vegetable-growing regions in Cube are 
located in the Provinces of Habana; Pinar del Fio, and Santa Clara, and 
in the western part of the Province of Camaguey, end in tne Isle of 
Pines. See map. 

On some vegetable-producing farms, tractors and modern machinery 
are used, but on the majority of farms oxen and crude implements are the 


rule. While oxen are slow moving, they afford more economical power 
than horses or mules wovld provide. Plowing is done to a lerge extent 
with an implement resembling a bull-tongue plow. This implement roots 
rether than turns the soil, so that the field has to de crossed two or 
three times in order to get it into workable shape. Harrowing is done 
by various devices, sometimes by nothing more than dragging brush over 
the field. In most districts, the soil is such thet it meayt sutisfec- 
torily prepered by these methods. 


The land for veget=bles is prepared early in September, and the 
‘crop is planted lete in September or early in October. Despite the 
frequent lack of modern equipment, the soil is usually put into good 
shape before planting end the crops are kept well cultivated. The amount 
of man power required to produce e crop, however, is very large. The 


tOE Foreien Agriculture 


seeds used for planting are imported for the most part from the United 
States, and frowers as a mule are very careful and critical about the 
kind and quality of seed purchased. 


Spraying operations throughout the vegetable-producing areas are 
quite thorough, end farmers seem to be well versed in the use of ferti- 
oth spraying materials and artificial fertilizers are imported, 
largely from the United States. Tomatoes are generally grown without 
fertilizers, but most other vegetables are given liberal amountse 


Irrigntion is practiced extensively for most vegetables excent 
tomatoese In some of the smaller fields, particularly those adjacent 
to the city of Hebans, irrigeting is done with long lincs of hose at- 
tached to hydrants spaced at intervals over the fields. This method is 
laborious and not particularly effective. Modern pumping plants, hovw- 
ever, with powerful engines and well-constructed ditches and laterals 


Packing and Grading 


Cuban vezetables mre grnded and packed in sheds either on the 
farm or in the towns adjacent to producing districts. The grading and 
packing of vegetables that are to be exported have recently been made 
subject to stringent regulations. Usable culls and off-grade vegetables 
are retained on the island either for consumption in the fresh state or 
for utilization in canneries. The use of low-quality tomatoes by can 
neries is increasing rapidly. Plans were made to process some ripe 
peppers last spring, and it is probable that the canneries will begin to 
utilize a portion of the large quantity of limn beans that cannot be ex 
ported because of defective pods. 


In 1985, the Cuban Department of Agriculture and the Association 
of Cuban Fruit and Vegetable Growers and Exporters drafted proposed 
legislation. to govern the grading, packing, and inspection of Cuban 
fruits and vegetables intended for export. Enabling legislation was 
provided by Decree-Law No. 546, published in the Official’ Gazette of 
January 31, 1936. This broad enabling legislation empowered the Cuban 
Department of Agriculture to regulate the exportation of all products of 
the soil and authorized the Secretary of Azriculture to issue regulations 
controlling planting, harvestinz, selection, classification, packing, 
labeling, marking, transportation, refrigeration, and the issuance 
of certifientes relating to size, quality, and sanitary condition. 


. 


Under authority of this lezislation, ‘theds was promulgated on 
December 10, 1936, Decree No. 8272, which provides for the registration 
and Licensing of all packers and exporters of fruits and vegetables, 
authorizes the Department of Acriculture to. determine the types and 
sizes of packages to be used in packing fruits and vegetables entering 
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Most of the Caban tomatoes shipped to the Uni' 3 ' 
there at auction. Other Cuban vesetobles, huvever, ar ld i: for 
and othor American marxets at private snles by commission Tirnse 

Financing 

The nverage Cuban grower of vegetables lacks sufficient capital 
to finance his operations from senson to sensor. Under these circumstances, 
there has developed 5 system of CTé it v lw rei J "JY ited States c i io 
azents and other merchants hendlins veget>rdles advarce seed, packing and 
spraying material, implements,: and at times cnash for wires anc other 


opernting expenses. In return, the grower is vblizated either ty lispvse 
of his cron through the'finencing denler or at . 
opportunity of purchasing. the erop at current } 

the credit in some cises’are Cubnn fims, wt in must instances they are 
Anerican commission: houses. The latter, accordimly, control the marxet- 
ing of the bulk of the Suban winter-vegetabdle crop, and the industry los 


Yr 
in large measure dependent on them for financinl eupport. 


information concerning the principal 
The Cuban Department of Agriculture 
does not issue estimates of the acreage and production of vegetable 
crops, but through the cooperation of that Department, supplemented by 
personal contact with growers end shippers, there have been compiled 
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acreege and production dete for the more important crops during the 


There follows-more detailed 
winter vegetables grown in Cuda. 


J55-36 end 1946-37 crop years. 
Tomatoes 


Tomatoes, the major Cuban winter-vegetable crop, ere grown in 
four important commerciel producing areas. These are in the Province of 
Pinar del Rio, in the Guines section of the Province of Hebane, in the 
Province of Santa Clera, and along the western edge of tie Province of 


c+ Ce , 
Cam: US y . 


Production in the Province of Santa Clare has become important 
only in recent years. Present indications are that this Province will 
soon rank as the leading producing area. In 1936-37, the yields aver- 
aged higher and the quelity of the crop wes better in the Santa Clara 
and the edjacent Camaguey erees than anywhere eise on the island. 


Most of the tomatoes are grown on rented land. Since comparatively 
small amounts of commercial fertilizer are used in tomato production, 
there is a tendency to use different plots of ground from year to year 
for this vegetable. 


Cuba normally produces two crops of tomatoes. The early crop is 
harvested in November, December, and January and the late crop imme- 
diately thereafter. The harvesting season, therefore, extends from 
early in November to April. In the Province of Pinar del Rio, picking 
begins in November and in the Province of Habana about December 1. In 
the Provinces of Santa Clara and Camaguey, picking does not become 
active until about Januery 1. : 


Although some tomato shipments are made to the American market 
for the Thanksgiving trade in November, exports do not begin to move 
out in large volume until after December 1. Practically all of the 
tomatoes grown in Cuba are of the Marglobe variety. The product is 
expertly sized and graded and packed in the standard tomato lug 
used in the United States. The 7 x 7 size (196 tomatoes per lug in 
four tiers) is the minimum size that may be exported. Its ship- 
ment is permitted only in case of crop failure in the United States or 
when, by reason of drought, there is e shortage of larger sizes in Cuba. 
Further, under these conditions, its exportation to the United States 
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tomatoes, have ranked second among Cuban exports of winter v tabl 

to the United States during the past 5 years. Most of the lima-Ddean 
crop is grown in the Province of Habana. Farvesting begins carly in 
November and reaches its peak in December and January. After th nd 

of January, hervesting and shipping declines, and the season is consider 
over by about the middle of March. 


The pole lima is grown exclusively. Practically all limn-bean 
fields are irrigated, and frequent and heavy spraying is necessary. 
Irrigation, spraying, staking, tying, and frequent cultivitia@s mixe this 
an expensive crop to grow. Shipments are made in bushel hempers. 

During the 1936-37 season, a large part of the c 1 : 

export oecause of diseases of the poa and damage by insects, principally 


the maruca. 


lugs : Wags =. Lugs Lugs 
1995 -SGsschobecse: 1,750 315,000 ° 180 : 156,000: Z5 
193637 ivenecesees: 2,000 300,000 : 150 : 122,000: 41 


Table 3. Acresge, production, and estimated export crop of 
lima beans in Cuba, 1935-36 and 1956-57 
Production ‘tstimated export crop 
Season | Area ‘ee ns ome — 
© .Total . Per acre; Total Per acre 
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ing ecsolant are mainly in the Provinces of Habana and Pinar del Rio. 

Most ot the crop is grown under irrigatione 


Harvesting begins in November but does not become active until 
late in December February and March are the months of heaviest produc- 
tion and exports. Harvesting and shipments after the end of April are 

nsignificante The crop is packed in the standard bushel-and-a-half 
crnte containing, on an average, 50 pounds net. During the 1936-37 sca- 
son there was considerable economic abendonment because of low prices 
in the American market. As 2 result, exports were substantially below 
the actual exportable surplus. 


Table 4. Acreaze, production, and estimated export crop of 
ezep lant is yi 1935-386 and 1936-37 
on ; Pomme i. EEOGUCELGL . “Estimated sxnort eroyx 
oe 2 a ae . Per acre, Total Eo 
‘ Acres ' Bushels : Bushels: Bushels : Bushels 
193558 ‘ageewas! 2,800  ° SBBO00 : 350 : 264,000 | 240 
1L9S6—S7 «ecceeess 1,200 : $96,000 -° 330 + 264,000 : 220 


Cucumbers 


Cucumbers rank fourth smong the Caban winter vegetables on the 
basis of the value of cxports during recent years. Practically the en- 
tire Cuban cucumber crop is grown on the Isle a Pines, where there are 
patches of sandy soil well adapted for cucumber Harvesting starts 
about the first of December and contimes meee “jin middle of March. 
The months of heaviest production and shipment are December, Jamuary, 
and February. The crop is moved in the standard bushel crate contain- 
ing abot 48 pounds net. 


After they are packed, cucumbers are shipped by truck .. . 41 
to the port of Nueva Gerona on the northern coast of the Isle of Pinese 
Here they are loaded into bonts and shipped across the Gulf of Batabano 
to the port of Batabano on the southern coast of the mainlnnd of Cuba. 
They are then loaded into trains and shipped across the island to 
Habana, where they are transferred to boats for export to the United 
Statese 


Warm weather during the past winter is said to have brought 
on plant Pa whicn destroyed a substantial part of the crop and 
added to the cost of production because of the necessary increase in 
the use of sprays. 
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During the 5 years from i932 to 1336, green peppers ranks 
among the winter-vegetable crons 
pecper cxcports g0 prinarily to the Now Orleans and New York marketSe 
Economic ebaiudonum nt WaS larse i thi 19 46-27 cTrODp, } ri: “ly : lly VEC 
of price declines in January and Februar; 
the actual crop of exvurtable quality. 
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The green-pepper crop of Cuban is grown mainly in the Provi: 
of Eabann and Pirar del Rio. Small quantities are also shipped fr 
the Isle of Pines. Prrectically the entire crop is frown under irrigna- 
tion. Harvesting does not becone active until the latter port of 
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Decemdvr, and shipments frequently contimue until enrly in Uaye 

: s oe he . — a oe - s | Wawa) TT}. 1+. 
period of heaviest production is during Februnry and March. The stand- 


ard. container used in moving the crop is tne bisnel-and-a-holf crnte. 


table 6. Acrease, production, and estimated export crop of 
grecn peppers in Cuba, 1985-46 and 1946-37 
Senson olin * Production ss Estimated export croy 
i _+~ (32 ; _ 
, oa a Tot 11 ‘ Per acre Total ~or aor: 
~ - - ef Sr Ww’ > 
‘ 7 dl - 
' Acres ‘ Busaels : Busnhels : Bushels : Bushels 
L955—$36 weccccece ® 800 - 280,000 : 550 .: 192,00! 24! 
1936-37 eereeeteos ; 900 315,000 ‘ 450 2 20 7 9 $ a 
Potatoes 
Exports of potnrtoes from Cuba have been unimportant in recent yoors, 
accounting for less than 4 percent of the total velue of Cuban exnorts 
of winter vegetrbles to the United States during the past 5 years. Most 


of the Cuban production is consumed on the island. 


Most of the Cadan pot-toes that are exported -re grow under ir- 
rizatior in the Gtlines secticn of the Pruvince of Hnbana. Both the 
Bliss Triumph and the Irish Cobbler varieties are grum, but Triumphs 
comprise about threc-fourths of the acreage. There is an enrly and a 
lntc crope Earvesting of the first crop, consisting principally of red 
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varieties, begins about the first of January, and shipments from this 


/ e 
crop continue through March. Harvesting of the late crop begins after 
mid-March and export shipments from it are made chiefly in April. 

The Cuban potato crop is grown exclusively from certified seed 
imported from Canada and the United States. The required supplies of 
certified seed may be imported under special permit and free of duty 
from September 15 to March 15 of ench year. The Bliss Triumph, Irish 
Cobbler, and Presidente or Never-rot are the varieties specified by the 


. 


Cuban Department of Agriculture as being admissible duty-free as sced. 


Table 7. <Acrcage and production of potatoes in Cuba, 
1935-36 to 1936-37 


Vv ; ) Production 
2, . TCE oo 
ceil : Arca Total Per acre 
Acres : Bushels Bushels ar 
193 5 GE eseeevweemteeeeteeeeae 15, 900 t 1,828 , O00 - 115 AS 
1936-37 e*@eenereeeteteoerevretrtee @ : 15,400 1,836,000 ; 120 ATL 
’ na 4 
aia or 
Okra 
Shipments of okra from Cuba to the United States are of minor = 
importance, accounting for approximately 3 percent of the value of the 7 
total export movement of winter vegetnbles during the past S yenrse No oa 
estimates of acreage and production are available. aah 
The okre=jproducing regions coincide with those of lina beens, 
mainly in the Province of Habana. Harvesting extends from early 
November to early liany, with Jamuary, February, March, and April as the won 
months of heaviest production and cxport. Most of the shipments are ad 
; } ; : int 
made in the standard six-basket crate, but the bushel hamper is also mye 
used to soe extent. 1s 
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Iwo organizations are to de set Up, on Oo bé 
Tv Se 1. : » i + j T _ +n +* vr > ¢ 
Livestock Commission and tne other as the Liv tock Advisory L 
mn - 2 an im | Ld s i -~ - + i a ae 
The functions of the Commission are to xeep under revi h iction, 
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slaughtering, processing, marketing, anc Consumption of proaucts ¢ n 
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The functions of the Advisory Committeo are to give advil and 


assistance to the Comms 8 ssion in the discharge of its functions. Tne men 
nore of the Advisory Committee are to consist of people representing the 
interests of anions s, local authorities, auctioneers, ana.a others 

yrs to be affected by the operation of the act. 


The methods by which the beef-cattle subsidy will be administered 
uU 


follow closely on the lines of the arrangements in existence ider the 
Cattle Industry Emergency Provisions Acts, 1934 to 1934. The new rates, 


however, are so adjusted as to give greater encouragement than heretofore 
+0 the domestic mesg a of good-quality beef m 

Omplished through the payment of differential rates o ying 
in accordance with quality and origin(imported vs. domestic). See table, 
page 456. 
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The act empowers the Board of Trade to regulate the importation 
of livestock and meat, except bacon, if such procedure appears desirable, 
in order to secure the stability of the United Kingdom market for live- 
stock and meat. Bacon is excluded from the term "meat" because imports 
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The Livestock: Commission is authorized to encourage the establish 
ment oF central slaughterhouses, in which efficiency and economy in 
slaughtcring are to be promoted by trenting carcasses and meat in the 
most satisfactory manner and by utilizing byproducts to the best advan- 
tage. When satisfied as to the desirability of establishing such central 
meat-works, th vod ssion will submit for the approval of the Minister 
concerned » scheme providing for the control or closing of other slaugh- 
terhouscs in the area to be served by the central plant. 


. ss as 7 . Pn ia ln Lh tei 73 Bs ‘) O47 
2 subsidies on beef cattle, cffective July 20, 1957 
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SREECE TO CONFISCATE SURFLUS CURRANT ACREAGS 

The long vexing problem of the disposition ¢ irplus currant 
production in Greece now seems to be on the way to a definite solution, 
according to a report received in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from Consul General Shantz at Athens. By a recent decision of th 
Hellenic Government some 37,000 acres of vines are tot rprooted, 
which normally would produce approximately 85 million pounds of cur 
rants, or about one-fourth of the total production 


As a result of new plantings, Greek currant production in recent 
years has been increased to about 340 million pound T) 
lisappearance is only around 255 million pounds, of which 148 million 
pounds are exported, 10 to 15 million pounds used for wine making, and 
about 95 million pounds absorbed by various industries for alcohol ex- 
traction and other purposes. 
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The supply in recent years has exceeded consumption by approxim 
ly 85 million pounds annually. This surplus adversely affected the price 


currants and threatened serious effects, especially with the gradual 
reduction in exports because of increased competition in export mark 
from raisin-producing countries. 
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The 37,000 acres to be confiscated will be turned into other 
crops, thus. assuring an income to producers and at the same time elimi 
nating too much dependence on currants as the sole source of income. 
The uprooting process will be carried out as soon as 51 percent of th 
growers, or as soon 2s 55 percent of those owning the vines in a par. 
ticular district, give their assent. When such a majority decides to 
uproot, all of the growers in the district concerned are obliged to 
proceed with the uprooting. Those who do not comply will be liable to 
punishment by imprisonment, and their vines will be uprooted by agents 
of the Central Currant Office at the expense of the owners. Moreover 
the Government will have the right to fix lower prices for surplus cur- 
rants in districts where growers by plebiscite do not consent to upr 
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DANUBE COUNTRIES TO CONTINUE WHEAT-RELIEF MZASURES 


In spite of the generally satisfactory world market position of 
wheat this year, Danubian governments have, with slight modifications, 
maintained for 1937-38 the wheat-relief systems which were in force 
last year, according to reports from the Belgrade office of the Bureau. 
The Grain Monopoly continues to operate in Bulgaria, the Agricultural 
Relief Fund and the Futura in Fungary, the Central Agricultural Mar- 
keting Cooperative in Rumania, and the Frivileged Export Company in 
Yugoslavia. Only certain details have been changed to meet the new 
situation created by the improved tone of world markets. 
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